THE ART OF TOM JONES

Summer and Miss Bridget Allworthy. It would have been
as easy to do that as to Mil off the young man with the
smallpox. By a mere flourish of the pen, he might have
removed a stain from Tom and his mother, and kept his
morality on a high plane. To say all this is but to restate
the old quarrel of romance against realism. Fielding took
over from fiction and the drama a hackneyed type of
mystery and gave it fresh interest by correlating it with
English life in the country. As a realist, this was the only
course open to him. "Tom Jones" might be rewritten as
a romance, but it would then cease to be "Tom Jones";
there could then be no Bridget Allworthy of flesh and blood;
and with her would be washed out several other characters
and all that social satire centering about her frailty and
that of the Captain Blifll who became her husband.

Nowhere does Fielding's irony cut deeper than in those
passages where he relates the attempts of the amiable
hypocrites to visit upon Tom the sins of his parents, unless
it be in the final chapter where Parson Supple is married
to Mrs. "Waters, and Partridge to Miss Molly Seagrim.
The entire portrayal of Tom Jones is of course irony.
It is the art of "Jonathan Wild" and numberless comedies
refined to a greater degree of subtlety. A boy, whose moral
code is of necessity defective, is sent out into the world and
receives a temporary smirch from the contact. But he
quickly learns his lesson and becomes in the end a most
respectable country squire. Never does Fielding set the
seal of his approval upon the boy's conduct as a whole. On
the contrary, he condemns much of it.

Throughout the novel, the author himself is always pres-
ent in the full maturity of his powers. There is no dra-
matic aloofness such as we associate with French literary
art. "No man," said Fielding in agreement with Horace,
"can paint a distress well, which he doth not feel while he
is painting it,J 9 and '' I never make my reader laugh heartily
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